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subscribers use it; names have to be indexed by street instead of alphabetically (since there is no such thing as a Chinese alphabet) and most people simply rely on the operator's memory.
Chinatown is run by an organization known as the Six Companies, which represents the major clans; the Six are really a single board of governors or fathers. It raises special funds, gives advice, and serves as a kind of government within a government. The president changes every year; when I was in San Francisco he was Albert Chow, the first American-born Chinese ever to hold the job. Chow, when asked to describe himself, once replied that he was a "well-known notary public and bon vivant" About two-thirds of his compatriots are now U.S. born; hence they are citizens and may vote. Until fairly recently, the vote was almost unanimously Republican, for historical reasons dating back to John Hay and the Open Door; today it is almost as solidly Democratic. No one knows how long this will last.
There are some remarkable human beings in Chinatown. Take Dr. Margaret J. Chung, who, one of eleven children, worked her way through the University of California as a waitress; she is now one of the best-known surgeons on the West Coast, and a famous patroness of American servicemen during the war. Ninety per cent of her medical clientele is white. Or take Frank Fatt, the amiable restaurateur, or Joe Shoong, who once worked for thirty dollars a month in a shirt factory, and who today, the owner of the National Dollar Stores, is one of the richest Chinese in the United States. Or take Charlie Low. His father had a general store in Nevada. The family, miserably poor, migrated to San Francisco, intending to return to China. Low walked into the Bank of America on Powell Street, and saw that one of the cashiers was Chinese. This convinced him anew that America was a wonderful land of opportunity, and he decided to stay on. Today he has three professions ; first, master of ceremonies at a celebrated night club, the Forbidden City; second, proprietor of the most modern apartment house in Chinatown; third, a crack polo player and the owner of a string of horses.
During the war and for a time thereafter a prime issue perplexing California and the West was the displaced Japanese. These were of two categories, the Issei or foreign born, and the Nisei, those American born but of Japanese descent. Of the first, who were aliens, there were about 45,000; of the latter, who had American citizenship, about 80,000. All, by terms of a military order early in 1942, were uprooted, expelled from their homes, transferred to various concentration camps and relocation centers, and put under lock and key presumably for the duration.
Now, this was purely a West Coast phenomenon. Most Japanese-Americans elsewhere in the country were not molested, and enemy aliens on the Atlantic seaboard were not interned except for cause. To many,